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Memorabilia. 





N June 2 falls the first centenary of the 
birth of Thomas Hardy. His death some 
twelve years ago, with the manifold appreci- 
ation of his genius which it occasioned, is too 
recent for any new insight into his signifi- 
cance to have been made possible by our re- 
moval to a distance from him, whence he may 
be seen in a fresh relation to our present. 
This holds, we think, chiefly of the novels. 
As everyone knows, it was as a poet he would 
most willingly have taken his stand. His 
verse has made strong appeal to many 
readers and to several who have written of 
it with understanding. Nevertheless, it has 
hardly even yet won the recognition—the 
extent of recognition—which it deserves. Per- 
haps it would be right to say that there are 
three things required for the highest, the great 
and immortal, types of poetry, besides actual 
poetic skill in the making of verse; and that 
of the three Hardy had in a superlative degree 
two. He had that full, unlagging union of 
mind and the senses which makes response to 
the visible world, and to the world of sound, 
a thing altogether of life. He could live in 
the aspects of things, and they lived—so to 
‘speak—in him. Where they are but frame- 
work to his thought, they still, in their place, 
wear the look of discoveries and vibrate. And 
next, thé great poet must see life as it is, not 
flinching from its tragedy nor yet ignoring its 
comedy, There is a way of dwelling on horror 
which is a mode of evasion, a form of play 
between dramatist and spectator, writer and 
reader. Hardy’s genius did not so falsify 
itself. He saw life as dark as it is, and inter- 
preted it by the logic which works out as 
determinism. Thwarting especially, in its 
thousand ways, seems to have come home to 
him. That, and death, he insists on in his 
lyrics no less than in the novels. There is 
‘much in this, we think, to thank him for. 








Great literature—maybe real greatness of any 
sort—is largely conditioned by a person’s atti- 
tude to pain and sorrow; and the first requi- 
site for a true attitude is willingness to face 
them, to learn about them. 
If a way to the Better there be, it exacts 
a full look at the Worst, 
he quotes from himself in the ‘ Apology’ he 
wrote for his ‘ Late Lyrics and Earlier’; 
and goes on to remark that his so-called ‘‘ pes- 
simism ’’ is ‘‘ so old as to underlie the Gospel 
scheme, and even to permeate the Greek 
drama.’’ And here we come to the third gift 
which united with the other two makes the 
supreme poet; the gift which Hardy lacked. 
We close a book of Hardy’s stung with a pain- 
ful pity ; life spreads darker than ever about 
us; stoicism, even, seems a futility. It is not 
so when we come to the end of a tragedy of 
Shakespeare (perhaps one should except 
‘Troilus and Cressida’) or of the Greek 
dramatists. These have that power which, 
in the supreme poet, unites with the other 
two—the power to transmute. They inspire 
pity and awe; but the creative poetic force in 
them masters and changes the dark elements 
in which it works, producing a katharsis, as 
it were, in them as well as in the spectator. 
Hardy, in spite of so much that is noble, 
effects, we think, no true katharsis. 


THE April New York History begins with a 

note about the Browere Life Masks which 
form the latest and greatest acquisition of the 
Museum of the Association’s Central Quarters. 
There are twenty of these, done by John H. I. 
Browere in the early eighteen-twenties, and 
they are the gift to the Association of Mr. 
Stephen C. Clark. Almost all of them are 
what the writer of the paragraph describes 
as ‘‘ full bust sculptures.” Done in plaster, 
they have survived many vicissitudes; they 
have never been reproduced in any way. It 
seems no exaggeration to say that the gift is 
‘* an event in the history of museums.’’ For 
the masks are documentary, direct records of 
the countenances of men who many of them 
were leaders of their day, such as Van Cort- 
landt, Van Buren, Thomas Jefferson, James 
Monroe, John Quincy Adams, Lafayette, 
Henry Clay. The features of all except one 
were taken directly from life by the applica- 
tion of a plastic substance, the secret of which 
died with the inventor. The Monroe is a 
death mask; the Van Cortlandt is a life mask 
in the strict sense of the word ; the others are 
busts having, for the most part, Roman 
drapery over the shoulders. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SOME ADDITIONS TO THE SLANG 
DICTIONARIES. 


FLUID and impermanent like the restless 

fraternity that uses it, the vocabulary 
of slang substitutes is continually altering. 
This is especially true of one of its chief con- 
stituents, rhyming-slang. Most of the rhym- 
ing-slang substitutes are double-barrelled, and 
either the first or the second term may be used 
as a shortening of the whole. ‘‘ Road,’’ for 
instance, may be rendered by either “ frog ”’ 
or ‘‘ toad,” instead of the complete ‘‘ frog-and- 
toad.’’ Some rhyming-slang rhymes with a 
word which is already slang, or at least not 
conventional English. Thus ‘‘china”’ is 
short for ‘‘china-plate,’’ rhyming with 
““mate’’; ‘‘ pot-and-pan ’’ stands for ‘“‘ old 
man,” i.e., husband. A few rhyming-slang 
words have two quite different meanings; 
“‘ germans,’’ short for ‘‘ German bands,’’ can 
signify either ‘‘ hands” or ‘‘ stands ’’—i.e., 
stalls, pitches. Much rhyming-slang seems 
to have been coined on the spur of the moment, 
and is soon forgotten. As a whole it is root- 
less and evanescent, hence only a few speci- 
mens are given below. The rest of the current 
argot, as such, is mostly modern, with older 
words surviving in it. Thus “ rattler,’ a 
railway-train, was in use in the early days 
of railways, when it was more appropriate; 
“* darky,’’? the night-time, the black-out, is 
probably an abbreviation of the Elizabethan 
“‘darkmans’’ or ‘‘darkimans.’’ ‘‘ Cull’”’ 
also dates from the sixteenth century, and 
very likely further back still. The bulk of 
the older canting language appears to have 
been adopted in the first half of the sixteenth 
century, when many thousands of out-of-work 
agricultural labourers roaming about England 
found it useful to have a secret means of 
inter-communication, perhaps in imitation of 
the Gypsies. 

Much of the argot at present in use is 
common to many occupations and social 
grades, but there are also expressions which 
have only a limited circulation. The regular 
stage now favours abbreviations of ordinary 
words; these, I presume, are of no interest to 
collectors of verbal curios. Lower grades of 
entertainers, from music-hall artistes down 
through circus and show folk (once a separate 
world), providers of amusements such as 











Punch-and-Judy, coconut-shies and shooting- 
galleries, games of skill and chance, swings 
and roundabouts and their modern develop- 
ments; fortune-tellers, “‘ buskers,’’ or per- 
formers in the streets or on the sands, itin- 
erant doctors and dentists, small bookies and 
tipsters; vendors from stalls in fairs and 
markets, pedlars and the almost extinct curb- 
merchants—these use (with the specializa- 
tions necessary to different groups) a compo- 
site jargon the extraneous elements of which 
have drifted into English from various sources 
of contamination: rhyming-slang, Notting 
Hill Italian, Yiddish, Gypsy, the old-time 
thieves’ argot, and many others. Back-slang, 
never popular, is virtually extinct, one potent 
reason being that it is too difficult to employ 
fluently, 

The words noted hereunder are, to the best 
of my belief, absent from the latest and most 
comprehensive works on the subject—Part- 
ridge for England and Weseen for the U.S. 
Mr. Partridge has added many items to the 
previous collections, consolidated the result, 
and treated much of it historically. No 
thorough study of English slang could, I 
imagine, be possible without the use of his 
Dictionary. In the very modest addenda 
which follow here, what is not straight from 
the horse’s mouth comes chiefly from Alling- 
ham’s ‘ Cheap Jack’ (1934), referred to in 
certain cases as (A.); Lester’s ‘ Vardi the 
Palarey ’ (1937), referred to as (L.); and the 
World’s Fair newspaper. The words may be 
relied on as current to-day if not to-morrow, 
and as representing much more that remains 
ungarnered. Discussion—which is invited 
—might sharpen and amplify, even correct, 
more than one of my elucidations, for it’s 
hard to hit these things off sometimes, as 
Jarge said at the coconut-shy. 


B-flat, a fat person. The sex is indicated 
by the addition of homey, man, or palone, 
woman, 

Balloons, the paper hoops that the circus- 
riders jump through. , 
enaeee, sausage rolls and that sort of 
thing. 

Battle, wife. Perhaps a further mystifica- 
tion of the rhyming-slang equivalent for a 
wife, ‘‘ trouble-and-strife.”’ 

Biargered, drunk. (Italian ’bridco). 

Blow out, to get rid of; as, for instance, 
unwanted members of a crowd in front of @ 
stall or performer. (A. 74). a: 

Bouncer, a horse given to kicking, especi- 
ally when in the shafts. Gypsy and horse- 
dealer’s slang, borrowed from the Navy and 
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Artillery, where it signified a gun with a 
strong recoil. 

Breaking, among grafters, means getting 
an offer to buy during the preliminary talk, 
before actually trying to sell, 

Breeched of his poke, his pocket picked. 
Cf. French slang, déculotté, bankrupt. 
‘Poke’ here is purse or notecase. 

Bugfat, any preparation for killing or dis- 
couraging flies or other insects. 

China, a friend, pal. Perhaps short for 
‘“‘ china plate” as rhyming-slang for ‘‘mate.”’ 

Clods (buskers’ slang), pennies and half- 
pennies, especially when taken in the collect- 
ing-box or hat. Rhyming slang; ‘“‘ clod- 
hoppers ’’ for coppers. 

Cop for, acquire (anything, welcome or 
unwelcome). ‘‘ He copped for a couple of 
quid,’’ he took two pounds. ‘‘ You’ll cop for 
a black eye’’—a threat or warning. 

Corn-fake, any preparation that is asserted 
to cure corns, as sold by grafters. 

Cotiva, bad, in almost any sense. Multi- 
cotiva, very bad. (Italian cattivo). 

Cutters, cutlery and scissors, as sold by 
grafters. 

Deaf-and-dumb, Birmingham, the source of 
most ‘‘ cutters ’’ and much else of the grafters’ 
stock-in-trade. Rhyming-slang for ‘‘Brum.”’ 

Demonstrators, a class of grafter; ‘‘ the 
quieter workers, who only talk to a few people 
at one time, and these usually show some sort 
of labour-saving device or teach people how 
they may make woollen rugs or silver-plate 
their bronze.’’ (A. 166-7; 286). To dem is 
to demonstrate with a difference: to expound 
the virtues of an article by no means quietly. 

Draw. In an exchange of goods or articles, 
when there is also a money consideration, the 
sum is called the ‘“‘ draw.” For an example 
of the use of the word see McEvoy, ‘ The 
Gorse and the Briar,’ p. 272. 

Dump (subs. and ill <q mark, stamp, sign. 
‘“Dump-board,’’ the signboard or name- 
board on a stall, label on baggage, etc. 

Earwigs, unauthorized listeners, eaves- 
droppers. ‘‘ Earwigs, that is to say people 
who listen to one’s conversation, can be very 
dangerous.”’ (A. 189). 

Fiddle, a grafter’s profit on his sales. 
“Did you have a good fiddle?’’, did you do 
good business ? 

Figlia, young person ; sex indicated by the 
addition of homey for male, palone for female. 

(L. 8). The Italian origin is obvious from 
the spelling, which does not represent the 
English pronunciation. ‘ Filly,’”? a more 





generally used word for a girl, has probably 

spread from the Turf and the stables. 

Finger, a general term for any male. 

Flaherty, a newcomer, greenhorn, outsider. 
Stressed on first syllable. Presumably the 
Irish hero of some song or story. Or perhaps 
a Cockney pronunciation of ‘‘flatty,’’ a green- 
horn, in which case it is better spelt ‘‘flahty,” 
as by Allingham and Partridge. See also 
** flattybouch ’’ (‘ Eng. Dial. Dict.’), which, 
however, is not Romani. 

Garters, the coloured paper streamers radi- 
ating from a pole in the centre of the circus- 
ring for riders to jump over. Circus slang. 

German, a stall, stand. More commonly 
used for ‘‘hand.’’ In full, ‘‘ German band ” 
in both cases. : 

Grand fleet, the street. 

Green, on the, bedless and sleeping out. 
‘“* My companion sat up and asked me if I too 
were ‘on the green.’’? (Wm. Sharp, 
Harper’s Magazine, October, 1900; reprinted 
in ‘Papers Critical and Reminiscent,’ 
p. 359). 

Greens, money. Possibly the U.S. ‘‘ green- 
backs.’’ 

Griddle, fiddle. (L. 8). Hence griddler, 
griddling, used especially of ‘‘ buskers’? — 
itinerant players. Partridge has ‘‘ street 
singer.’’ 

Griddler, a travelling tinker. 

‘ The Gypsies,’ p. 212). (Obsolete ?) 
Half-inch, to steal, ‘‘ pinch.”’ 
Ham, an amateur, especially in the enter- 

taining and conjuring line. Used deroga- 

tively. U.S. (Weseen) ; now used in England. 

Hand-out, the act of selling goods or 
articles. ‘‘ When he got a good hand-out he 
always looked rather surprised ’’ (A. 286). 

Harold Lloyd hat. ‘‘Mad Jack sold 
‘Harold Lloyd ’ hats and goggles. They are 
the sort of things that are given away at car- 
nival dances . . . The hats were made out of 
cardboard, fitting on the head by means of 
a piece of elastic under the chin. They were 
about as big as the lid of a milk saucepan.” 
(A. 160). Who was Harold Lloyd ? 

Hedge, short for ‘‘ hedge-and-ditch,’”’ ori- 
ginally meaning a pitch, but now used for 
the audience in front of the grafter. A very 
common term. A ring-hedge surrounds the 
stand. 

Jags, self, in compounds; your, his, etc. 
jags. (L. 15). Equivalent to the older ‘‘his 


(Leland, 


his, etc., jills, = I, you, he, etc. 


(L. 6, 8, 14). 
Jogarl, a player or singer. 


Prefixed with 
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homey or palone to indicate the sex. No 
doubt the Italian giocare, but I have not 
heard jogarl used, and rather suspect the last 
letter as printed in L.8. Probably stressed 
on second syllable. 

Kudoes, money. Rather old, and perhaps 
now obsolete. Qu. the Spanish escudos? 

Lancashire time, increased or redoubled 
speed in step-dancing, also in turning a skip- 
ping-rope.—With a por of rope, an old door 
or table-top, and the challenge ‘“‘ Penny a 
time, as long as yer can keep it up!’’, two 
men can do very well on a fair-ground. 
‘‘ Lancashire time !’’ or the synonymous call 
for ‘‘ more pepper!” stimulates their efforts. 
So does a skipper’s abnormal staying-power. 

Meadism. (Theatrical). Meadisms took 
their name from their creator, like Spooner- 
isms. Tom Mead was a ripe representative 
of the old school of actors, a Drury Lane 
favourite, and afterwards a useful member 
of Irving’s Lyceum Company in the ’seventies 
and ’eighties; one whom Clement Scott often 
praised. But in Mead’s later days (he died 
in 1889) his memory was easily undermined 
by a few drinks. On such occasions he was 
apt, while retaining the general sense of his 
lines, to substitute a word or sentence of his 
own, so incongruously as to disable his fellow- 
players with laughter. 

Mike. ‘‘ Taking the mike out of ’’ anyone 
means pulling his leg, having a game with 
him. Apparently not ‘‘ mike,’’ a micro- 
phone, loud-speaker. 

Mollycroft roof, a van-dwellers’ technical- 
‘ity for the flatter type of van roof which is 
raised along the top for ventilation, in con- 
trast with the clean curve and overhang of 
the ‘‘ bow-roof ’’ or ‘‘ barrel-roof.”’ 

Monkey tights (theatrical), a complete 
suit, as distinguished from ordinary tights 
for the legs only. 

Mullaghadown hat (chief stress on down), 
an obsolete type of the billycock, having a flat 
top and straight sides, thus approximating 
to the old ‘‘ box hat’’ or semi-topper. Part- 
ridge has ‘‘ molocker ’’ for a renovated hat. 

Parker (buskers’ slang), to give; a gift, a 
donation to the collecting-box or hat. 

Peroon, each. (Thus Lester, p. 9). 

Plunder (subs. and verb), something given 
away as a ‘‘ sweetener’’ to encourage sales. 
{A. 72, 76). 

Polone (stress on second), woman, girl. 
This has its own rhyming-slang equiva- 
lent, ‘‘ eau-de-Cologne.’’ Paloma, literally 


** pigeon,” is a Spanish colloquialism for a 
girl, 





Porters, scene-shifters and arrangers of 
heavy ‘‘ props’’ in a theatre. 

Rat, house. Short for rhyming-slang 
‘* rat-and-mouse.”’ 

Rory, the floor. Short for ‘‘ Rory O’More.”’ 
On the rory, no money, ‘‘ stony-broke.’’ Also 
used for ‘‘ door.” 

Rosin-backs (circus slang), the horses, in 
England. In the U.S., their riders, accord- 
ing to Weseen. Rosin is scattered on the 
horse’s back or the saddle to give a firmer 
footing. 

Scarve, a finger-ring. (L.9). 

Schwazzel, the little mouth-instrument by 
means of which Punch’s voice is produced. 
(Arthur Roberts, ‘Fifty Years,’ p. 206). 
Partridge has it with a different use: 
‘* Swatchel-box, or occasionally schwassle-box, 
the show or booth,’’ with a suggested deriva- 
tion from a German word meaning “‘ tattle.” 

Screecher, a street singer. Motor traffic has 
killed this once-profitable occupation, and 
probably some of its practitioners. 

Snifters, household cleaning materials and 
appliances, as demonstrated and sold by 
grafters. 

Star, one who has nowhere to sleep at night 
but the open air. ‘‘ Where do you live?... 
At the Sign of the Moon, Gas-Lamp Lodging, 
Bridge Hotel, the Star Inn... These fre- 
quenters are often themselves called ‘ stars.’ 
A ‘star’ is a man who lodges free.” (Wm. 
Sharp, Harper’s Magazine, October, 1900; 
reprinted in ‘ Papers Critical and Reminis- 
cent,’ p. 348). The derivation from the 
familiar French phrase is obvious. _ Part- 
ridge has ‘‘ Star Hotel’? as New Zealand 
tramps’ cant, and known since 1932. 

Strill, a piano. (L. 8). 

Take sights at, observe, notice. Usually in 
the imperative: ‘‘ take sights at that half- 
incher,” watch that sneak-thief hanging about 
the stall. 

Teapot, a child. Short for ‘‘ teapot-lid,” 
i.e., “‘ kid.’? Hence ‘‘ teapot-lidding ’’ means 
humbugging, ‘‘ kidding.” 

Tipple to, comprehend, ‘‘ tumble.’’ ‘‘ She 
was lidding me, but I never tippled to it.” 

Tush, a five-shilling piece. Abbreviation 
of ‘‘ tusheroon,’’ for particulars of which see 
Partridge and others. 

Walloper, a dancer, especially a profes- 
sional. ‘Clumsy movement,” (Partridge) 
is evidently connected. 

Waver-worker, a grafter who operates and 
sells a mechanical hair-waving device. 
(A. 209, 221ff.) : 

Weak (a cup-or bowl of) coffee, especially at 
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a coffee-stall. In my experience no longer 
true. 

Wedge, a piece of cake. ‘‘ A pint of weak 
and a wedge ’’ was a usual order at a stall on 
a cold night or morning, but both terms may 
now be obsolete. ‘‘ Wedge” is still in use 
for a silver coin. 
W. W. GILL. 


THE HIGHWAYMAN AND HIS 
CHAP-BOOK. 


(See ante pp. 308, 526, 347, 368.) 


1751. 


ADVENTURES AND Lire of W. Parsons, High- 
wayman, youngest Son of Sir W. Parsons, 
of Nottingham, port., 8vo.—1751. 

Life and Adventures of W. Parsons, Esq., 
Nephew to the Duchess of Northumberland, 
son of Sir W. Parsons, transported for 
Forgery, and afterwards hung for Highway- 
Robbery, with a Poem on him, portrait.— 
1751. 

1752, 


Tue Lire or Nicuotas Mooney, alias Jack- 
son, alias The Black Knight, a notorious 
Highwayman and Street-Robber, who was 
executed at Bristol, on Friday, April the 
24th, 1752, containing An Account of his 
joining the Rebel Army at Carlisle, and 
the Part he acted ’till their Defeat at Cul- 
loden ; the surprising Adventures he met 
with both by Sea and Land; with a particu- 
lar Account of his vicious Life, and the 
many Robberies he committed at London 
and Bristol; also, the Particulars of one, 
for which he was convicted at the Old-Baily, 
but afterwards received a Reprieve, as the 
Cart waited at Newgate to carry him to 
Execution; with an Account of his sincere 
Repentance, from his first Confinement to 
his Execution. Taken from his own Mouth 
in Newgate, at Bristol—London: Printed 
for T. Duck, in the Minories; and sold by 
J. South, at the Royal Exchange, and at 
all the Pamphlet-Shops. Price 6d. 

Some Account of the Life and Death of 
Nicolas Mooney.—London: Printed by R. 
Hawes, And sold at the Foundry, in Moor- 
fields, and at the Rev. Mr. Wesley’s 
neon in Town and Country, 


After the execution (at St. Michael’s gal- 
lows, Bristol, April 24, 1752), the hangman 
tried to take Mooney’s shoes and someone else 
the rope, but a girl had the latter; she had 








walked fifteen miles for it, to protect her 
against the ague. Felix Farley published 
Mooney’s life at the request of the Methodists 
who had converted him. His first victim at 
Bath was Mr. Rich, son of an alderman, then 
Mr. Shiercliff, a portrait-painter, then a Mr. 
Wasborough, of Pen Park. . Then Mooney 
robbed someone on College Green, Bristol. The 
Methodists gave him a ceremonial burial. — 
Latimer, ‘ Annals of Bristol in the 18th 
Century,’ pp. 294-5. 


1753. 


Tur GENUINE LIVES OF CHRISTOPHER JOHN- 
son, JoHN StTockpate. Executed for 
Murder, July 23, 1753. Containing, 

A true Narrative of the Juvenile Exploits 

of Johnson and Stockdale before they 

became acquainted; their first View and 

Consultations ; and their Inducements to go 

on the Highway.—An exact Relation of 

their Ropsrnc and Murperinc Zachary 

Gardiner, the Postman.—An Account of a 

Robbery they committed on an old Gentle- 

man in Essex.—Johnson’s peculiar Method 

of forging Notes, and his Success therein.— 

Some curious Particulars relating to the 

famous Roger Johnson, his Father.—Stock- 

dale’s Letter to his Father the Night before 
he suffer’d.—Their Apprehension, Examin- 
ation before a justice, Trial, Execution and 
dying Behaviour.—To which is added, 

An Account of the young Highwayman, 

Thomas Twinbrow, for robbing two Graziers 

in the Edge-ware Road, the Manner of his 

being taken, and Trial. With two Prints 
of Johnson and Stockdale, London: Printed 
for M. Cooper, Pater-noster-row, W. Reeve, 

Fleet-street ; and C. Sympson, at the Bible- 

warehouse. Chancery-lane. mpccuiit.. (Price 

Six-pence. ) 

Gentleman’s Magazine, 1753, p. 342.—Stock- 
dale, Johnson, and Peers, were executed at 
Tyburn. (See p. 293) [please see below for this 
reference.] The bodies of the two first were 
hang’d in chains near Winchmore Hill, in the 
same cloaths and ruffles they wore at execution, 
the place where the robbery and murder was 
committed. They died penitent, and deny’d 
any intention of murder. 

p. 293. [From Historical Chronicle, June 
1753]. Monday 18. One Gardiner, a penny 
postman, was shot by 2 highwaymen for not 
readily delivering his watch, going from 
Edmonton to Winchmore Hill, whilst he was 
courteously holding open a gate for them. John 
Stogdale [sic] aged 17, who lodged in Tash- 
street, and Christopher Johnson aged 20, have 
been since committed to Newgate for this fact; 
both owning the robbery, but charging each 
other with the murder. 
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After the execution, 


Stockdale and Johnson, by.an Order from one 
of the Secretaries of State, at the Request of 
some Gentlemen in the Country, were put in 
Irons, and on Wednesday carried to the Place 
near to where the Murder was committed, and 
hung on a gibbet thirty Foot high. 

This is shown in the frontispiece, where they 
are also depicted robbing the gentleman at 
his house. 


ford, for Robbing the North Mail, On the 
Fourth Day of February last. Wherein is 
contained Every material Particular of 
this Malefactor, from his Birth to his Exe- 
cution. — Ornamental device. — London: 
Printed by J. Towers in Piccadilly, and 
sold by M. Cooper in Paternoster-row.— 
Price Four-Pence, 

A contemporary account. of Gatward is 





See also Joyce, ‘ History of the Post Office,’ 
p. 183. 
1754. 


Tue Surprisinc Lire and dying-speech of 
Tobias Donkin, the quaker, and famous 


Yorkshire highwayman, who was executed } 


at Tyburn, near York, October 6, 1754. 
London, R. Marshall, in Aldermary Church 
Yard. sm. 80. pp. 8. Wdcts. 2 cop. 


1754. 


Neate (Dennis, alias Jonn Cuark, other- 
wise the Seconp Turpin), Memoirs of the 
Life and remarkable Exploits of, executed 
at Tyburn, Feb. 4th, 1754, for Highway 
Robbery ; also the Robberies of the famous 
Hornrblow M’Sheen, Whiffin, etc. etc. 
written by himself. while under Sentence of 
Death; with Appendix.—1754. 


1754. 


Povutter, alias Baxter (John), The Discov- 
eries of, apprehended for Robbing Dr. Han- 
cock, of Salisbury, on Clarken Down, near 
Bath, and since admitted King’s Evidence, 
and discovered a most numerous Gang of 
Villains, etc. etc. written wholly by him- 
self, 8vo.—Sherborne, 1753. 

The last dying words of the noted John 
Poulter, alias Baxter, who was apprehended 
for robbing Dr. Hancock, of Salisbury. . . 
and was executed .. . 25th of February, 
1754. Containing the many useful dis- 
coveries he has made; with some precau- 
tions to secure horses from being stolen and 
houses from being broke open; very con- 
venient for all families. To which is 
added, The life and adventures of Dennis 
Neal, alias Turpin the second . . . Sher- 
borne printed, London re-printed. 1754. 
sm. 80. pp. 36. Wdct. front. 

1757. 

Joun GaTwarp.—A Genuine Account of the 
Life and Actions of John Gatward, other- 
wise Gatwood, otherwise John Gard Green, 
Esq. ; who was executed on Wednesday the 
27th Day of April, 1757, at Collier’s-End, 

near Puckeridge, in the County of Hert- 





found in the MSS. of Cole, the Cambridge 
antiquary. This account is printed on p. 12 
of Kingston’s ‘ Fragments of Two Centuries,’ 
Royston, 1893, but a mistake is made by King- 
ston in jumping to the conclusion that Gat- 
ward was hanged on the well-known Caxton 
gibbet. He was tried at Hertford and taken 
from there to the place where the robbin 
was committed, Colliers End, and ‘hang 
in irons on a gibbet at the same place. Col- 
liers End is between Royston and Ware. 


1758. 
Lire AND ADVENTURES of William Page, exe- 
cuted at Pennenden Heath, for Highway 
Robbery, 8vo.—1758. 


1770. 

An Authentic Triat of William Spiggot, 
otherwise Spickett, John Spiggot, otherwise 
Spickett, William Morris, William 
Thones, otherwise Blink, David Morgan, 
otherwise Lacey, William Walter Evan, 
Charles David Morgan, William Charles, 
and David Llewellin, who were tried on 
Wednesday, the 28th of March, 1770, at 
Hereford, before. The Honourable Mr. 
Baron Perrott and Mr, Justice Yates, for 
the Inhuman Murder of William Powell, of 
Glanareth, in the County of Carmarthen, 
Gent. Hereford: Printed by Charles Pugh. 
Sold by W. Owen, in Fleet Street, and R. 
Baldwin, in Pater-noster-row, London. 
MDCCLXx. 
pp. [i]-viii. ‘‘ The Narrative, and Exam- 

inations.”” pp. [i]-26. Text of the trial pro- 

ceedings. After execution William Spiggot 
and Walter Evan were hung in chains on 

Monday, April 2, upon Hardwick Common, 

three miles from Hay in Breconshire. 

The Trraz of William Spiggot, alias 
Spickett, John Spiggot, alias Spickett, Wm. 
Morris, Wm. Thomas, alias Blink, David 
Morgan, alias Lacy, Wm. Walter Evan, 
Cha. David Morgan, Wm. Charles, and 
David Llewellin, for the Murder of Will. 
Powell, Esq. of Glanarethy. In the Parish 
of Langaddock, in the County of Carmar- 
then; at The Assizes held at Hereford, on 
Wednesday the 28th of March, 1770; before 
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Sir Joseph Yates, Knt. Glocester: Printed 
by R. Raikes; and sold by S. Bladon, in 
Pater-noster-Row, London; C. Badham and 
M. Davis, in Hereford; P. Davis, in Leo- 
minster; H. Berrow in Worcester; J. 
Evans, in Carmarthen; the Booksellers in 
Bath and Bristol; and by the Distributors 
of the several Newspapers.. 

See Marks’ ‘ Tyburn Tree,’ pp. 229-30. 


1774. 


A Genuine Account of the Lire of JoxNn 
Rann, Alias Sixteen-String Jack: Who 
was executed November 30th, 1774, for a 
Robbery on the Highway, near Brentford ; 
Containing His Adventures and Enter- 
prises, his numerous Escapes from Justice, 
and his Amours with several Ladies. 
Among which is introduced Some Curious 
Anecdotes of Miss Smith and Miss Roche, 
his favourite Dulcineas. To which is 
added Some Strictures on the Penal Laws, 
and a particular Account of Mr. Floyd, in 
a Coach, near Chelsea. Bailey (1774). 

Life of J. Rann, otherwise Sixteen-string 

Jack, the noted Highwayman, Sentenced to 

Death for Robbing Dr. Bell, Chaplain to 

the Princess Amelia, with Memoirs of Miss 

Roch, &c. 

Life.—Genuine Account of the Life of John 

Rann, alias Sixteen-string Jack, who was 

~ a Nov. 30, for High-way Robbery, 

774. 

Some side lights upon the career of Jack 
Rann are found in Smith’s ‘ Nollekens and 
his Times’ (Whitten’s ed.). Vol. i., pp. 
20-21. Rann had been a coachman in private 
service in Portman Square, in which position 
he wore breeches with eight strings at each 
knee, hence his name. On his way to Tyburn, 
30 Nov., 1774, he was dressed in a pea-green 
coat and he wore an immense nosegay. 

Leman Rede had several songs about the 
highwayman in his play ‘Sixteen String 
Jack.’ This was performed at the Olympic 
Theatre in 1841. 

1774. 


Genuine Account of the Life, Robberies, 
Trial and Execution of William Hawke at 
Tyburn, 1774. 

Hawke (William; called the Flying High- 
wayman), Life and Actions of, with a par- 
ticular Narrative of all his Robberies ; and 
Genuine Discovery of that infamous Set of 
Sharpers in London, called Swindlers ; with 
Life and Discoveries of John Poulter, alias 
Baxter, 8vo, (pp. 48). 

Narrative of the Life and Surprising Ex- 





ploits of William Hawke, the Famous 
Highwayman, who was Executed for Rob- 
bing Chas. Hart on the Highway, portrait 
and plate. 


More than one ‘‘ padder”’ of the road was 


known as “The Flying Highwayman.”’ 
Grantley Berkeley in his ‘ Life and Recollec- 
tions,’ Vol. i., p. 198, says: 


I must name Hawke, commonly called the 


“Flying Highwayman” from the rapidity of 
his movements, 
man. Had he lived in the dark ages, he must 
have been a great leader of condottieri, or an 
Italian count whose ancestral walls harboured 


e@ was quite a representative 


band of thieves; or the captain of a Salee 


rover; or some other distinguished and power- 
ful rascal, able to make might right, and grow 
rich at the expense of such of the community 
at large as were not in a position to hold their 
own, 


1777. 


Futt anp Trup Account of the most interest- 


ing Transactions of the Life of William 
Newton who was executed at Fisherton 
Gallows (Salisbury), March 25, 1777, for 
shooting at Mr. Jones on the highway near 
Chippenham. Written by himself. 


1778. 


Tue Lire of Tuomas Boutrer, the NoTEep 


Frying Hignowayman: Who has for some 
time past committed numerous Highway 
Robberies in all parts of this Kingdom; 
Convicted at the Castle of Winchester, on 
Friday the 31st of July, 1778, before the 
Hon. Sir Francis Buller, Knt. Of robbing 
William Embery on the King’s Highway, 
near Horn-Dean, Hants., And of stopping 
and robbing the Passengers in the Bath 
Diligence, between Romsey and Southamp- 
ton, in the same County. Together with 
a short Narrative of the Life of James Cald- 
well, his Accomplice.—Winton, J. Wilkes, 
1778. 
1782. 


ACCOUNT OF THE Rospery of the Post Boy 


carrying the Chester Mail, of twenty-nine 
Bags of Letters, near Highgate, with the 
Description of the Persons. —1782. 


1782. 


GEORGE AND JOSEPH Weston.—‘‘ Genuine 


Memoirs of the Lives of George and Joseph 
Weston, Now under sentence of Death in 
Newgate; The First for Forgery ; the Latter 
for Shooting at John Davis, and wounding 
him in Cock-Lane: Including a Particular 
Account of all their Apventures, Ex- 
PLOITS, MANOEUVRES, FoRGERIES, TRAVELS, 
Amours, and INTRIGUES OF DIFFERENT 
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Kinps, from their Infancy to the Present 

Time; with a Curious and Authentic 

Description of the Manner of their being 

Taken, very different from what has 

hitherto been represented. To which is now 

added, An Account of their Escaping from 

Newgate on the second of July, 1782, and 

the Manner of their being re-taken. With 

their Trials at Large at the Old-Bailey, on 

Saturday, July 6 Taken down, verbatim, in 

short-hand, by Mr. Williamson, Short-hand 

Writer; together with Judge Buller’s 

curious and judicious Charge to the Jury. 

The Second Edition. London: Printed for 

John Walker, No. 44. Paternoster-Row. 

Following is an ‘‘ Advertisement,’’ begin- 
ning: 

History cannot produce a parallel te the fol- 
lowing genuine Narrative relative to the two 
Brothers, and probably two of the greatest 
depredators that ever existed and triumphed 
with impunity for such a length of time. 

The two Westons were desperate characters 
and the amazing thing is that they remained 
for so long at large. They are forgotten now. 
A query about them appeared in ‘ N. and Q.,’ 
1 8. x., which brought forth some fruitful 
replies, notably one from the late W. D. 
Cooper, the well-known Sussex antiquary, 
which will be found ibid,, p. 392. The Wes- 
tons are also dealt with in Vol. viii. of the 
Sussex Archaeological Society. 

The chief places where the Westons were 
active were a house called The Friars, Win- 
chelsea, and at Lichfield in Staffs. 

On Jan. 29, 1781, the Bristol mail was 
robbed near Cranford Bridge between Houns- 
low and Slough, whereupon the Post Office 
issued a notice which begins: ‘‘ The Postboy 
bringing the Bristol Mail this morning from 
Maidenhead was stopped between two and 
three o’clock by a highwayman &c., &c.’’ The 
whole text of the notice is printed in R. C. 
Tombs’ ‘ The King’s Post,’ pp. 126-128, and 
the robbery is also graphically described in 
the Christmas number of the Road, 1901. It 
was more than twelve months after this that 
these highwaymen were captured in Wardour 
Street, London, on 17 March, 1782. They 
were executed at Tyburn, 3 Sept., 1782. Some 
contemporary portraits exist. The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine of 1782, p. 431, contains an 
account of the execution and the Annual 
Register also. The trial and pursuit of the 
Westons cost the Post Office £4,000. 


1782. 


AnecpoTtes oF Joun Lioyp, a_ pretended 
Clergyman, who was committed to Prison, 


| red colour would be used ! 





charged with several Highway Robberies; 
to which is added, a remarkable Sermon he 
preached the Sunday before his Commit- 
ment.—1782. 
A. L. Humpureys. 
Devonshire Club, 8.W.1. 
(To be concluded) 


THE SYMBOLISM OF 
HARLEQUIN. 


HE following particulars were passed on to 

me from ‘‘ professional ” sources, by a Mr. 
Powell, himself at one time a Harlequin, and 
I am giving them in full, as I think it all 
helps to explain the symbolism of the colours. 

It appears that the old-time Harlequin’s 
costume was composed of small diamond- 
shaped patches of Black, Blue, Red, and 
Yellow. Each of these stood for an emotion, 
black meaning despair, blue indicating faith- 
fulness (to Columbine) ; red stood for anger, 
and yellow for jealousy. In addition to this, 
these colours stood for earth, air, fire and 
water, but I do not quite know which stood for 
which (probably the order was black, yellow, 
red and blue). When expressing an emotion 
in dumb show, the Harlequin could generally 
be observed to be touching a diamond of the 
appropriate colour on his breast. Thus in 
what were known as ‘‘ the Animations,’’ the 
attitude portraying ‘‘ fear ’’ would probably 
partly consist in indicating a black patch, 
while for ‘‘ defiance ’’ a red one would pro- 


bably be used ! \ 

These ‘‘ Animations’’ were five in 
number, and consisted of postures express 
ing ‘“‘ Transformation,” ‘‘ Thought,” ‘‘Fear,” 


‘* Defiance ’’ and ‘‘ Speed.’’ The first was 
expressed by passing the hands down the 
front of the body from head to feet; the 
second by a thoughtful expression, with the 
right elbow resting in the left hand, and the 
forefinger of the right hand touching the fore- 
head. ‘‘ Fear,’ as already mentioned, was 
signified by an indication of the appropriate 
colour, and also by a crouching attitude, with 
the head turned to one side, and one hand 
raised as though to ward off approaching evil! 
For ‘‘Defiance”’ a challenging attitude and the 
All the attitudes 
taken up for these ideas were, of course, ‘‘ con- 
ventionalized ”! I think the attitude of 
defiance was to fold the arms! ‘‘ Speed ” was 
expressed by rolling the hands, forearms, and 
wrists rapidly over and over each other (in 
the manner sometimes adopted by small boys 
who play at fighting) in front of the body; 
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this action being accompanied, perhaps, by a 
quick movement of the feet (the Harlequins 
were, of course, all expert dancers). 

After the ‘“‘ Animations’’ had been com- 
pleted, the ‘‘ Baton’’ was thrown from the 
wings, and caught by Harlequin. The Baton 
was supposed to represent power, and while 
it remained in Harlequin’s possession it was 
supposed to be impossible for Clown, Panta- 
loon or any other character to capture him, 
or to cause him any injury! The ‘‘ baton ”’ 
might, however, be thrown by him to Colum- 
bine (as was generally done before diving 
through ‘‘ traps ’’) without loss of power, and 
while Columbine retained it, Harlequin was 
still supposed to be safe! This may have been 
the case in fact, as well as in fancy, since 
Columbine usually ‘‘ did the bats,’’ as it was 
called, or in other words, used the ‘‘ baton ” 
to strike the scenery or stage, as the case 
might be, to warn ‘‘ the catchers” on the 
other side of the ‘‘ trap”’ that someone was 
about to dive through it at that particular 
spot ! 

The ‘‘ baton ’’ was not supposed to render 
the Harlequin invisible, as some people seem 
to think. This was accomplished by his pull- 
ing’ the Vizor (which had the appearance of 
a black eye-shade!) down over his forehead. 

The position of Harlequin in those days was 
one which demanded no little ability as a 
dancer, as well as a sound knowledge of the 
art of pantomime, since, of course, the Har- 
lequin did not speak, but only expressed him- 
self in dumb-show. 

His dress did not help to lighten the work, 
as they did not wear the stockinet costume, 
or “‘ tights,’? now used, but wore instead, a 
dress of heavy material, which had to be 
fastened on them from head to foot and must 
have been very cumbersome to dance in. 

_A propos of all this, I read somewhere an 
interesting thing in connection with the 
Clown’s make-up. It appears that the scarlet 
triangles on his cheeks were a burlesque of 
the rouge-tinted cheeks of Columbine. The 
circus clown, on the other hand, does not, and 
should not, paint his cheeks, but only his nose, 
this being done to enable him to make fun of 
the “ Riug-master,” who was apt to have a 


“ruddy ”’ nose ! W. W. Skeat. 


(josMo INNES (See clxxviii. 128, 206). — 

May I add to my previous jottings on 
Cosmo Innes a note on the fate of his 
Library. After his death in 1874, the collec- 
tion in its entirety was acquired by the then 





recently founded Mitchell Library in Glasgow, 





In a valuable brochure, ‘ The Mitchell Lib- 
rary, Glasgow, from 1874 to 1884’ (P.P., 
1885), there may be found these paragraphs: 

... After the death of Professor Cosmo 
Innes, of Edinburgh University, negotiations 
were entered into with a view to secure for the 
Mitchell Library his valuable collection of 
books. These were happily successful; and it 
must be ever matter for congratulation that 
the first practical step towards giving effect to 
Mr. Mitchell’s enlightened and benevolent in- 
tentions was the purchase of a library so rich 
in works of standard value; and in particular 
that a public library which gives promise of 
becoming of national importance started with 
securing so many rare works in Scottish his- 
tory, biography, genealogy, and antiquities. 

Professor Innes was the editor of many of 
the important cartularies and other works 
issued the Bannatyne, Maitland, and Spald- 
ing Clubs. He passed Advocate in 1822, was 
elected Sheriff of Morayshire in 1840, and was 
appointed to the Chair of History in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, 1846. e was the 
author of several antiquarian works which 
are so widely known and appreciated as to 
render their separate mention unnecessary. 
He died at Killin on 31st July, 1874, aged 
seventy-six. His library was rich in all works 
relating to charter lore and the constitutional 
history of Scotland. It consisted of nearly 
2,000 volumes and pamphlets. 


A list of more important works is appended. 
J. L. Were. 


NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES.—In the 
parish registers of Ickleton, Cambridge- 
shire, Matthew frequently occurs as a female 
Christian name in families which do not 
appear to be related. Collect, Justice, Han- 
nable and Ethelrod are names given to female 
children. All these examples occur in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Ishmael is 
the baptismal name of an illegitimate child. 
None of these, I think, occurs in Professor 
Weekley’s ‘Jack and Jill: A study in our 
Christian Names,’ 1939. 


P. D. Munpy. 
HE CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR 
ISAAC NEWTON (See clxxvii. 294; 


elxxviii. 133).—John Nichols’s ‘ Illustrations 
of the Literary History of the Eighteenth 
Century’ (iv., pp. 1-61) contains consider- 
able material relating to Newton, including 
(PP. 43-61) miscellaneous letters of Newton. 

7. Augustus De Morgan, in ‘ N. and Q.,’ 
1857, 2S. iii. 41. 

Enough letters about Newton have already 
been collected and transcribed to make three 
volumes of the proposed new edition of his cor- 
respondence to be issued by the Royal Society. 

E. F. MacPrxe. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





ERALDRY: A CURIOUS CHARGE. — 
In a window of Great Parndon church 
(Essex) there is a shield of arms of William 





Cecil, Lord 
Burghley (ob. 
1598) and 


among the 
twelve quarter- 
ings on the 
shield is one as 
per the at- 
tached sketch. 

I have ‘been 
unable to find 
this curious 
charge in any 
work on heral- 
dry and should 
be obliged if 
any reader can inform me exactly what it is 
and to which family it belongs. 

This charge also appears (with some others 
as on the Great Parndon shield) on a coat-of- 
arms in St. Michael’s church, St. Albans. 

Francis W. STEER. 





HE MID-DAY ANGELUS.—The first day 
of the Angelus bells instituted was, I 
believe, the evening one, in the first half of 
the fourteenth century ; the morning Angelus 
being introduced towards the end of that cen- 
tury. The mid-day Angelus came much 
later. Where, and when and by whom, was 

it first introduced ? 

PEREGRINUS. 


INDOW-TAX EXEMPTIONS.—Which 
windows were exempt under this tax? 

The dairy window was, I believe, free, and 
in Dunsford—a village in the Teign Valley— 
there is an upstair window, above which the 
words ‘‘ Still Room’”’ are cut in the stone. 
So I suppose that window was exempt also. 
Have any writings on this tax been published ? 

F. W. Morton Pater. 


[This question was discussed in 1929. Replies 
eh point will be found at clvii. 303, 319, 359, 


PRICOT PLANTS AS A DOCTOR’S 
FEE.—Can anyone refer me to an 
account of a Chinese doctor (I am not sure 
whether he was a mythical or a real person- 
age) whose whim was to be paid for his ser- 
vices in apricot plants—by which means he is 





said to have acquired a large apricot orchard? 
Is the apricot-tree very common in China? 


O. N. H. 


EMERTON.—It will be remembered that 
Izaak Walton, in the ‘Life of Mr. 
George Herbert,’ tells that Herbert was 
inducted ‘‘ into the good, and more pleasant 
than healthful, Parsonage of Bemerton.” Is 
there any record of Bemerton as esteemed 
unhealthy? What should have made it so? 
Have any improvements made it healthier 
than it was in the seventeenth century? I 
take “ parsonage ’’ here to signify “‘ living,” 

not merely the parson’s house. 

R. 


ASCAL;: STATUES AND MEMORIALS, 
—Could anyone give me notes of statues 
or other memorials erected anywhere in men- 
ory of Pascal? Was the second centenary of 
his death in 1862 celebrated by any notable 
publications ? 
RHEDECYNIAN. 


RISTIAN NAME FRIDESWIDE. — In 

‘Jack and Jill’ Professor Weekley tells 
us that this name is “ long obsolete but once 
popular.’’ Everyone knows St. Frideswide 
of Oxford, but I have not come across the 
name as ‘‘ popular’ at any time. To what 
period would the writer be referring? I 
should be glad, too, to be told of any pet 
forms of Frideswide if such have been 
recorded. 

Cc. E. H, 


ROSECUTION FOR MONOPOLY. — 
Under the common law, apparently, in 
1800 a person could be prosecuted for mono- 
poly. Can this still be done? If so, how 
would the charge be stated? A few examples 
of such prosecution would be welcome. 


IGNORAMUS. 


‘HRISTIAN NAME ANTHONY.—I have 
been comparing a list of the twenty most 
popular boys’ names in 1930 with a similar 
list of 1923. In the 1930 list Anthony is 
sixth, but in 1923 it does not appear at all. 
What is the explanation of its sudden rise 
to favour? me 


POPULAR CHRISTIAN NAMES _ IN 
AMERICA.—In America what are the 
most popular (a) boys’ names, (b) girls’ 
names ? ig 
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THE BOOK OF PROVERBS IN LITERA- 
TURE.—The Book of Proverbs seems to 
have furnished comparatively few proverbial 
sayings in common use among us, and also 
to be little mentioned in English literature— 
except, perhaps, for the virtuous woman in 
the last chapter. Could anyone tell me of 
allusions to or quotations from it in Eliza- 
bethan and pre-Elizabethan works? 


B. 8. H. 


ODERN ARABIC LITERATURE AND 

THE WEST.—Could anyone refer me to 

any good studies concerning the way in which 

Western literature has influenced and is influ- 

encing, modern Arabic literature? I am 

especially interested in what may be said of 
French and American influence. 

5 S. E. Y. 


NGLISH LOSSES AT THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST.—It was calculated in a 
book, ‘Some Consequences of the Norman 
Conquest,’ by Geoffrey Hill, that a fourth part 
of the English population (which is estimated 
at about two millions) perished at the time 
of the Norman Conquest. The book was pub- 
lished in 1904. Has more recent work con- 
firmed the calculation or subjected it to 

correction ? 

E. 


USSIA AND THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION.—Are there any notable critical 
studies of the French Revolution by Russian 
writers—in particular by modern Russian 
writers? If so, have there been any transla- 
tions of such made into English, French or 
German ? 


Ee 
AUTHORS WANTED.— 


1. Who wrote the boys’ book ‘The Solitary 
Sioux,’ published about 1885? I thought per- 
haps Mayne Reid but cannot trace it. 

2. “Three removes are as bad as a fire.” 
Who said this? TI have seen it ascribed to 
Benjamin Franklin. 

3. In ‘The Small house at Allington’ by 
Trollope, Chap. xlix. 49, someone says “ You 
know what the lady says in the play, how hard 
it is to take the sting from the word No.” 
What play is that? H. A. 


4. Who is the author of the following: 
“Good can choke up a soul as _ much as 
evil. Live so that by the sanctity of thy life all 
good will be performed involuntarily. The 
pestilence of improving others may kill the 
spirit, Try the safer way—live so that by your 
living all good deeds shall be done un- 
consciously,” F.R 


Replies. 








MOTTOES OF AMERICAN STATES. 
(clxxviii. 172, 213.) 
AS Dr. Shankle’s book may not be readily 
accessible, it may be useful to assemble 
the mottoes for reference, since I have seen 
no British or American encyclopaedia in 
which they are to be found: 
AvaBaMA: Here We Rest. 
Arizona: Didat Deus. 
Arkansas: Regnat Populus. 
Catirornia: Eureka. 
Cotorapo: Nil Sine Numine. 
ConneEcTicuT: Qui Transtulit Sustinent. 
DetawarkE: Liberty and Independence. 
Cotumsra (District of): Justitia Omnibus. 
Froripa: In God We Trust. 
Grorci1a: Wisdom, Justice, Moderation. 
Ipano: Esto Perpetua. 
Int1no1s: State Sovereignty — National 
Union. 
InpraNa: The Crossroads of America. 
Iowa: Our Liberties We Prize and Our 
Rights We Maintain. 
Kansas: Ad Astra per Aspera. 
Kentucky: United We Stand, Divided We 
Fall. 
Louisiana: Union, Justice, Confidence. 
Marne: Dirigo. 
MarytanD: Fatti Maschi, Parole Femine. 
Massacuusetts: Ense Petit Placidam sub 
Libertate Quietem. 
Micuican: Si Quaeris Peninsulam Amoe- 
nam Circumspice. 
Minnesota: Etoile du Nord. 
Mississippi: Virtute et Armis. 
Missourr: Salus Populi Supreme Lex 
Ksto. 
Montana: Oro y Plata. 
Nesraska: Equality Before the Law. 
Nevapa: All for Our Country. 
New Hampsurire: None. 
New Jersey: Liberty and Prosperity. 
New Mexico: Crescit Eundo. 
New Yorxk: Excelsior. 

Nortu Carorina: Esse Quam Videri. 
Nortu Daxota: Liberty and Union, One 
and Inseparable Now and Forever. 

Oxnr1o: Imperium in Imperio. 

OxtaHoma: Labor Omnia Vincit. 

Orecon: The Union. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Virtue, Liberty, and Inde- 
pendence. 

Ruovde Istanp: Hope. 

Soutn Carotina: Dum Spiro Spero. 
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Sourn Daxora: Under God the People 
Rule. 

TENNESSEE: Agriculture, Commerce. 

Texas: Friendship. 

Urax: Industry. 

VERMONT: Freedom and Unity. 

Virernta: Sic Semper Tyrannis. 

Wasuincton : Ai-ki (By and By). 

West Vircinia: Montani Semper Liberi. 

Wisconsin: Forward. 

Wyomine : Cedant Arma Togae. 

FrEpER1Ic ConNETT WHITE. 

13, Cranham Street, Oxford, 

WORDSMITHS EN LONDON: HAT- 

TERS AND GOLD LACEMEN (clxxvii. 

351, 406, 447; clxxviii. 214, 303, 320). — 
It was not unusual in the eighteenth century 
to find the trade of the sword cutler 
combined with that of the hatter or the gold 
laceman, though the latter combination 
became more frequent in the beginning of the 
next century. The trades of the hatter and 
the swordsmith may appear to be a somewhat 
incongruous association until we recognise 
that gold lace entered into the sword knots 
and belts as well as into hat-bands, thus form- 
ing a connecting link. 

The lists of London Swordsmiths, given at 
the above references, may therefore be supple- 
mented by the following names which occur 
on‘ the tradesmen’s cards and billheads. 
Adams & Parr: hatters and sword cutlers, at 

the Hat and Beaver, Fleet Street. 

1760-1763. 

John Adams; hatter and sword cutler, at the 
Hat and Beaver, at the corner of Wine- 
Office Court, No. 146 Fleet Street. 
1768-1777. 

Edward Fayle; hatter and sword cutler, at 
the Hat and Cross Daggers, near Serjeant’s 
In in Fleet Street (No. 48). Sells all sorts 
of Hats; Gold and Silver Laces; Swords 
and Hangers etc., Wholesale and Retail at 
the Lowest Prices. 1768. 

Daniel Fry ; hatter and sword cutlér, successor 
to Mr. Holden at Ye Two Eagles in Ludgate 
Street. c. 1760. 

Sells all sorts of Hatts; Gold and Silver 

Laces ; Swords, Hangers and Belts. 
Nicholas Langford ; haberdasher of hatts and 

sword cuttler, at the Angel and Oxford 

Armes near Salsbury Court in Fleet Street. 

c. 1740. 

Thomas Langford; hatter and sword cutler, 
No. 50 Fleet Street. 1768-1793. 

B. Odell; gold laceman, embroiderer, sword 
cutlery & accoutrements ; 71 & 72 Burling- 
ton Arcade. c. 1830. 








Pitter & Fox; gold lacemen & sword cutlers, 
at the corner of Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden. c. 1800. 

Thomas Rose ; Sword cutler and hatter, at the 
Two Golden Eagles on Ludgate Hill. 1703, 

John Williamson; hosier, hatter and sword 
cutler, No. 41 Holborn. c. 1790. 


Beaconsfield. AmBrose Heat, 


L®§ QUATRE ROIS ” (clxxviii. 99), — 

Having seen no reply to the inquiry of 
Joun Smitu at the reference regarding Les 
Quatre Rois, I am taking the liberty of quot- 
ing from a letter I have just received from 
Mrs. Wm. A. Nitze, who has an important 
collection of old playing-cards. Mrs. Nitze 
says : 

Les Quatre Rois applies to Chess and not to 
cards. There were no Queens in the early Chess 
games, only Kings and Grand Viziers, 

The French began the custom of naming their 
“coat ” cards after Kings, Queens, or legendary 
characters. Among the earliest Preach cards 
still in existence are two Jacks, or Valets; 
“ Ahire” and “ Hozier,” later Hogier or Ogier, 
Other names used for Valets are: 


Lancelot (early) Roger 
ere: Octeau 
mede Mercure 

Caurlube (early) Aesculape 

Apollin silvain 

Hector 


Ahire and Caurlube are Saracen warriors. 


Names for Kings, among others, are: 
Charles, or Charlemagne 





César Prape 
Alexandre Bachus | 
David Cresus 1622 
Winns = 
Vulcan ixus 
Bachus { 1630 het 
Jupiter Scipion 
Menelaus 1672 
Annibal 
Priam de Troy 
Charles is usually King of Hearts 
Alexandre ,, oe me ubs 1767 
César a »» 9» Diamonds f *" 
David ” ” ” Spades 





During the Revolution, the Kings were either 
Liberal leaders, “ Jean Jacques Rousseau,” 
etc., or were named by the classic virtues, 
Names for Queens were: 
Judic—Leaute—due (Laudine) 
Roxane Argine—Rachel 
Later: (Louis XIII)—Pallas—Semirames— 
Nonai—Flore—Cerez—Diane—Penthasse. 
During Revolution :—Beauté, Justice, Vertt, 
etc., or Jalousie, Tromperie, etc.; also Dido, 
Heccuba, Cleopatre, Helene. 
AtFreEpD E. Hamil. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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WiiaM BUSK (clxxviii. 318, 358). — 
A pedigree of the Busk family is printed 
in Cussans’s ‘Hertfordshire’ (Hitchin 
Hundred, p. 150). William Busk was son of 
Sir Wadsworth Busk (d. 1811) by his first 
wife Alice, daughter and co-heir of Edward 
Clark, parish of Ipswich and Walthamstow. 
He was born in 1769, and died in 1849 with- 
out issue, having sold Ponsbourne in 1819 to 
his brother, Jacob Hans Busk. 

This Jacob Hans Busk, born in 1769, 
died in 1844. One of his sons by Martha, 
second daughter of Joseph Dawson of Royds 
Hall, Low Moor, Yorks, was Joseph Busk of 
Codicote Lodge, Herts., born on 27 Aug., 
1905. He was a J.P. for Herts, and died on 
31 May, 1868, being interred at Codicote. 
The pedigree includes many more members 
of the family, all descended from Jacob Hans 
Busk, born in Sweden, 1688, and his wife, 
Rachel Wadsworth, of Wadsworth Hall, 


Yorks. H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


ANCHOR LANE CHAPEL: ITS SITE 
(clxxviii. 335).—The exact site of Anchor 
Lane Chapel is not now likely to be fixed : too 
much demolition has taken place. Wheatley’s 
“Cunningham ’’ gives Henry Machyn’s re- 
ference to Anchor Lane. It was opposite 
Addle Hill. Wheatley makes an interesting 
reference to a ‘‘conventicle’’ in Anchor 
Lane; see Calendar of State Papers (Domes- 


tic, 1661-62, p. 87.) W. H. Quarrett. 


A THEFT OF PLATE IN 1685 (clxxviii. 
207, 265).—A list of plate appears in the 
‘Instructions to Mrs. Blague for setting up 
& keeping house,’ written by John Evelyn at 
the dictation of his wife upon the occasion of 
Margaret Blagge’s marriage to Sidney 
Godolphin in 1676. It includes ‘‘12 Spoons 
—£7, 12 Forks—£6, 12 Knives—silver 
handles—£6.’’ Further evidence of the cus- 
tom of keeping plate in the fashion is found 
in Mrs, Evelyn’s words of advice that follow 
the list: ‘‘ This you’le be always augmenting 
& I should choose rather plain then wrought ; 
there being so much lost in change of y® other 
when y¢ fashion alters.’’ The list with the 
estimated value of each item is printed in my 
edition of ‘The Life of Mrs. Godolphin ’ 
(Oxford, 1939), p. 228. 

The absence of knives from the plate stolen 
in 1685 may indicate that those belonging to 
Mr. Gatford had handles of bone and were 
not worth stealing. Mrs. Evelyn apparently 
thought silver handles deserved special 
mention. 


HaRRIeET SAMPSON. 





| Ebers Papyrus. 


OSSIP IN LONDON AND SALISBURY 
(clxxviii. 344).—I have a bronze medal 
by Dassier to Robertus Barker: Doctor Medi- 
cus, Socius Regiae Societatis Londinensis, 
MDccxLIv. The head of the Doctor is wear- 
ing his own hair, and not, as usual, a wig. 
Can this be the same man as that to whom 
the letter under the reference is addressed ? 
What evidence is there that he was on the 
staff of the Westminster Hospital? This hos- 
pital was opened for the reception of patients 
in 1724, though it had been projected some 
time previously, 
Is there any engraved portrait of Robert 
Barker? The medal is, I believe, uncommon, 
though most of Dassier’s work is not rare. 


D. A. H. Moses. 


HE HUMAN BITE POISONOUS 
(clxxviii. 335).—The folk-lore belief that 

the human bite is poisonous is well founded. 
Owing mainly to the depth to which it pene- 
trates, the wound so inflicted is usually slow 
in healing, and certain serious diseases may 
be transmitted, particularly syphilis, of 
which L. Duncan Bulkley (‘ Syphilis of the 
Innocent,’ 1894, pp. 151-2) has collected many 
examples, including one in which a dentist 
was infected by the bite of a patient. The 
literature of the subject will be found in the 
four series of the Surgeon-General’s Cata- 
logue, s.v. ‘Bite,’ but in only the second 
series is ‘‘ Human Bite ’’ entered separately. 
An important modern paper on the subject is 
that entitled ‘Human bite infection of the 
hand,’ by M. L. Mason and S. L. Koch 
(Surg., Gyn. and Obst., 1930, li., pp. 
591-625). 
J. D. RouEston, M.D. 


I have no _ references, but I _ have 
been told that the bite of a nigger 
with blue gums is always fatal. And that 
the bite of a mental patient is far more dan- 
gerous than the bite of a normal person. I 
take it that the latter seldom bite their 
fellows ! 


A. S. E. Ackermann. 


GYPTIAN BEAUTY CULTURE 
(clxxviii. 300, 357).—Following my 
‘“‘interim report’’ on the use of parts of 
ravens for preserving the black hue of hair, 
my friend Mr. Warren R. Dawson, who has 
made a close study of the Egyptian medical 
texts, tells me that such a recipe as quoted by 
your correspondent does not occur in the 
Included in the medica- 
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ments used for this purpose, there is the egg, | dong; hanky-panky; hocus-pocus; jingle 


the vertebrae, and the blood from the ver- 
tebrae of the gabgu bird, which has been trans- 
lated as ‘‘ raven,” but there is no indication 
of its nature in the text. Mr. Dawson tells 
me that many of the identifications of drugs 
in the Ebers Papyrus are sheer guess-work, 
and suggests that the interpretation ‘‘Raven’’ 
was probably prompted by the fact~ that 
Aelian says (De Nat. Anim., i., 48), ‘‘I am 
told that ravens’ eggs turn the hair black.’’ 
Pliny (‘ Nat, Hist.,’ xxix. 34) likewise says: 

A raven’s egg, beaten up in a copper vessel 
and applied to the head, previously shaved, 
imparts a black colour to the hair; care must 
be taken however to keep some oil in the mouth 
till the application is quite dry, or else the 
teeth will turn black as well. . . . Some persons 
employ the blood and brains of a raven in 
combination with red wine; while others again, 
boil down the bird, and put it at bedtime in 
a vessel of lead. 


Mr. Dawson is of the opinion that the 
recipe quoted by your correspondent was pro- 
bably borrowed by later writers from Pliny 
and Aelian, This idea is strengthened by 
the fact that the Ebers Papyrus was not dis- 
covered until 1873, and was not translated (by 
Heinrich Joachim) until 1890. Obviously 


Rimmel could not have had this source 
available. 

B. R. Townenp, L.D.s. 
Borrowdale, Many Gates Lane. Sandal, 
Wakefield. 


(OFLEY : PURCELL (clxxviii. 355). — I 
have a note that there is a pedigree of 
Purcell in Montgomeryshire Collections, 
Vol. xxxiii., at p. 135, but cannot say 
whether this refers to the family inquired 
for. 

J. B. Warrmore. 


QIR GEORGE AMYAND, BART. (clxxviii. 
301, 340). — He was the second son of 
Claudius Amyand, principal surgeon to 
George II. Born 1720. Died 16 Aug., 1766. 
See Wilson’s ‘History of S. Laurence 
Pountney,’ p. 117. 
W. Marston Acres. 
Burnham-on-Sea. 


ACCEPTED ILLITERATE EXPRES- 
SIONS (clxxviii. 337).—Are the follow- 
ing further examples of what W. E. V. 
wants?: Goody-goody; fuss-pot; stick-in- 
the-mud; put-about; brass-tacks. It is re- 
markable that eight of those in ‘ N. and Q.’ 
begin with h. Righty-ho;  fiddle-de-dee ; 
fiddle-faddle; wishy-washy; flim-flam, ding- 





jangle ; mumbo-jumbo. 
A. S. E, Ackermany, 


(THE SPELLING OF SHAKESPEARE 

(clxxviii. 191, 304, 358). — The fuller, 
and usual, form of the poet’s name can 
hardly be termed ‘‘ modern.’’ Your corre 
spondent, Mr. Ewen, rightly says “ there 
was no established form.’’ That applies gen- 
erally to all names and words of that period. 
No wonder! Until Dr. Samuel Johnson pro- 
duced his standard variorum dictionary in 
1755, there was scarcely any printed or 
written rule for ae So it followed that 
active minds of the time spelt as they listed, 
with every imaginable variety. 

All the same, the full form ‘‘ Shakespeare ” 
was common in the poet’s lifetime. The fact 
which led to public adoption of that longest 
— was its usual appearance in print in 
that shape. 

The date of the poet’s earliest surviving 
publication is 1593. In the thirty following 
years, up to the memorable issue of his col- 
lected writings in 1623, no fewer than 
twenty-five separate plays and poems appeared 
in print from his pen. Twenty of these bore 
his name in the longest form. Four were 
anonymous, though undoubtedly his, -viz., 
‘Titus Andronicus,’ 1594; ‘The Taming of 
the Shrew,’ 1596; ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 1597; 
and ‘King Henry V,’ 1600. The only one 
with variant spelling was ‘ Love’s Labour's 
Lost,’ 1598, spelt ‘‘ Shakespere.’’ . An earlier 
issue of this comedy appeared, but no copy 
survives. His two first poems, 1593-94, must 
have gone to press by his desire and under 
his personal editing. Dedication of each is 
signed in full, ‘‘ William Shakespeare.” 

For facsimiles of all early titles and histori- 
cal details of editions and locations, consult 
Professor A. W. Pollard’s ‘ Shakespeare 
Folios and Quartos,’ and my own ‘ Shakes 
peare Bibliography.’ For discussion of the 
name, and list of hundreds of variants, se 
J. P. Norris, ‘ Portraits of Shakespeare,’ 
Philadelphia, 1885, 4to. The full spelling 
also predominates on the gravestones of his 
wife, daughter, and son-in-law, Dr. Hall, at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

Wm. JAGGARD. 


According to the Register of Stratford 
Baptisms which commences in the year 1588, 
the bard’s father’s name is spelt Shakespere; 
the poet’s name is spelt Shakspeare, and his 
brothers’ and sisters’, ‘‘ Shakespere.”’ 
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It may be of interest to some of your 
readers to know that a long and interesting 
article on the early history of Stratford, and 
of the Shakespere family, with illustrations, 
appears in the London Illustrated News for 
the week ending Sept, 18, 1847. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
Maxwelltown, Dumfries, 


ARCHIE ARMSTRONG AND MILTON 
(clxxviii. 353).—Your enquirer Curious 
would probably be baulked in tracking early 
editions of the old ‘‘ Jest-book ’’ named, if he 
searched only under the author’s name. All 
the early editions were anonymous, and ap- 
peared as follow; 

‘Banquet of jests or change of cheare,’ 
R. Royston, 1630. 12mo. (First edition, at 
Bodleian Library, Oxford). 

Ditto, 4th edition, with additions, R. Roy- 
ston, 1634. (At Bodleian), 

Ditto, 5th impression, with additions, 
R. Royston, 1639. (At British Museum). 
Ditto, 6th edition, R. Royston, 1640. 

Cambridge University Library). 

‘Banquet of jests.. .’, second part, newly 
published . . . M. Flesher for R, Royston, 
1633. 12mo. (At British Museum). 

Ditto, 2nd part. (Another edition, same 
firm). 12mo. Title-page only at British 
Museum. 

At present only the copies named are avail- 
able, while the other editions cannot be 
located at all—so rare is the book. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


(At 


ALLON HOGSHEADS IN MINIA- 
TURE: A MEDIAEVAL SURVIVAL 
(clxxviii. 353).—Srr H. Ranxrn’s interest- 
ing note does not say of what material the 
refreshment containers were constructed. I 
think it will be found the earlier specimens 
were fashioned of wood, while later examples 
of the Tudor period, were of stitched leather, 
called ‘‘ Leathern bottels.’’ These were not 
bottle-shaped, but more like a pouch or full 
knapsack. A specimen is preserved and 
shown at the Hathaway Cottage Museum, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

I have a pair of mediaeval miniature gal- 
lon hogsheads, consisting of strong oak, each 
bound round with wrought-iron bands, and 
with moveable iron handle. Size: 12ins. 
long, girth 24ins. ; sides slightly flattened, to 
fit the carrier’s back. 


Wo. Jaccarp. 
Stratford-on-Avon. 





OMBAZINE (clxxviii. 245).—A familiar 
material in my boyhood sixty or more 
years ago, it was sometimes spelt ‘‘ Bom- 
basine’’ and consisted of twilled or corded 
fabric of combined silk and worsted, or 
cotton and worsted. Sometimes mohair and 
horsehair were added for additional stiffness 
and tough wear. It was used in under- 
garments in crinoline days; also to cover 
couch and chair seats. Later it was employed, 
and still is, to form the stiff inner shapes of 
ladies’ hats. Occasionally, to-day, one meets 
with old Bibles and other books, in daily use, 
bearing loose slip-covers of it. I fancy tailors 
use small quantities of it for stiffening 
shoulders of men’s coats, while old-established 
firms still stock their ready-made jackets of 
it for cool wear in tropical weather, 


Wm. JaGGarp. 


THE BUSTARD (clxxviii. 44, 84, 214, 250). 

—Thomas Moffet (c. 1540-1604) in 
‘Health’s Improvement’ (London, 
says: 


Chuse the youngest and fattest about All- 
hallow-tide, for then they are best, and diet 
him a Day or two with a little Wheat-Bread, 
or rather keep him altogether fasting, that he 
may scour away his Ordure; then let him bleed 
to death in the Neck-Veins, and having hanged 
three or four Days in a cool Place out of the 
Moon-shine, either roast it or bake it as you 
do a Turkey. 


But, though Moffet lauds the turkey as 
‘worthy a Prince’s Table,” all too little has 
he to say about preparing it: 

It must be throughly roasted; and if it be 
sticked full of Cloves in the roasting, or when 
it is to be baked, which are the two best ways 
to cook a Turkey, it will soak up the Waterish- 
ness, and make it of speedier Digestion. 


FrREpERIC CoNNETT WHITE, 


1746) 


“NOT LOST BUT GONE BEFORE” 
(clxxviii. 264).—Stevenson’s excellent 
‘** Book of Quotations’’ not only attributes 
this saying to Ebenezer Elliott; it also quotes 
from Mrs. Norton the lines: 
Oh! there at last, life’s trials past, 
We’ll meet our loved once more, 
Whose feet have trod the path to God— 
“Not lost, but gone before.” 


Moreover, it gives two quetations from the 
letters of Seneca, thus: 


(a) “And perhaps, if only the tale told by 
the wise men is true and there is a bourne to 
welcome us, then he whom we think we have 
lost has only been sent on ahead. (Et fortasse, 
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so modo vera sapientium fama est. recipitque 
nos locus aliquis, quem putamus  perisse, 
praemissus est ’’.)—Epist. 63, 16. 

(b). “ He whom [sic] you say is passed away 
is simply posted on ahead. (Quem putas 
perisse, praemissus est).”—Epist. 99, 7. 

Stevenson does not say that Ebenezer Elliott 
was the first to coin the English form of 
words. On the contrary, he attributes to 
Philip Henry, the Nonconformist divine 
(1631-1696), quoted from the Life of him by 
his son Matthew, the words, ‘“ They are not 
amissi but praemissi; Not lost but gone 
before.” 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 


The phrase, with wording slightly different, 
appears in Seneca. ‘‘ Non amittuntur sed 

raemittuntur ’’: They are not lost but sent 
before.’ It headed a song, as title, in 
Smith’s ‘ Edinburgh Harmony .. .’, 1829. 

A somewhat xo thought occurs in Car- 
inal Newman’s ‘ Lead, kindly light’ hymn: 
‘* Which I have loved long since, and lost 
awhile.” 

Wa. Jaccarp, 


LOWERS IN LITERATORE (clxxviii. 11, 
46, 88, 103, 175).—The cyclamen, which 
was one of the flowers mentioned in the ori- 
ginal query, occurs in a sonnet by Edmund 
Gosse, called ‘ February in Rome,’ beginning, 
‘‘ When Roman fields are red with cycla- 
men.” The poem is given in William 
Sharp’s ‘ Sonnets of this Century’ (1886), 
. 87. 
‘ L. R. M. Srracwan. 


In George Meredith’s novel ‘ Rhoda Flem- 
ing’ the heroine’s sister is called Dahlia. In 
a review of a volume of poems by Mrs. Helen 
Granville-Barker, just published, the re- 
viewer remarked that it was unusual to find 
the dahlia a poct’s favourite flower, from 
which I infer that she has written one or more 
poems on the dahlia. 

M. H. Donps. 


UNDIALS (clxxviii. 336).—The sundial 
erected to the memory of William Willett 
is situated in Petts Wood, Chislehurst, Kent. 
It is a pedestal of reddish-brown granite and 
was unveiled by the Marquis of Camden, Lord 
Lieutenant of Kent, in May, 1927, who at the 
same time declared the woods to be open to 
the public as a memorial to the founder of 
summer time. 
I visited the spot a year later and copied 
the following inscriptions. Beneath the dial 





A4which I noticed showed the correct summer | 





time) are the words: 


Horas non numero nisi estivas 
Summer Time 
Act 1925 
and on the other side: 
This wood was purchased by 
public subscription 
as a tribute to the memory of 
Wiuuram WIiert , 
the untiring advocate of 
Summer Time. 
Erected 1927. 


_ Mr. Willett lived near by and lies buried 
in Chislehurst churchyard, Canterbury. 


A. H. Taytor. 

In the Newton Chapel at Colster 
worth Church, near Grantham, _ there 
is a sundial preserved im an_ alabaster 


case (12in. x Tin.) said to have been 
cut by Sir Isaac Newton with a knife when 
he was nine years old. The dial seems to be 
genuine ; it is certainly not a mass-dial. The 
radial lines showing the hours reach the semi- 
circumference; the half-hours are indicated 
by short lines. The dial was placed in the 
church by Sir William Erle, but its history 
is not given. Newton was born at Wools 
thorpe, a hamlet in the parish of Colster 


worth, WALTER JOHNSON. 


Mr, J. D. U. Warp may like to know of 
the unusual sundial made by Sir Charles V. 
Boys, F.R.S., and set up in Kew Gardens 
near one of the buildings. It is in the form 
of a solid cross made of five 3in. gunmetal 
cubes, and inclined to a horizontal plane. 
Instructions and corrections are engraved on 


it. A. 8. E. Ackermann. 


*WNTWISLE AND MILLIKIN (MILLI- 

CAN: MILIKIN) FAMILIES (clxxvi. 
206; clxxvii. 483).—Mr. Percy Bramble, of 
Caister-on-Sea, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, 
very kindly supplies the information 
following : 

... baptism at Smallborough, Norfolk, on 
the 4th May, 1716, of Susannah, daughter of 
Edmond and Susannah Milikin. The name 
Millican was, and still is, very uncommon in 
this part of the country, and this particular 
spelling, I think, very rare. 

It is just possible that the above Edmond 
Milikin may have been related, in some way, 
to the James Millikin who married Jane 
Entwisle, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 26 Oct., 
1749, and had issue Halley Benson Millikin, 
who married Elizabeth Parry and had issue, 
a son, James Parry Millikin, of whom no 
particulars (clxxvi. 206). % F. MacPree. 
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A Dictionary of American English on His- 
torical Principles: Part VIII, Empower 
Flint stone. Compiled under the editor- 
ship of Sir William Craigie and James R. 
Hulbert. (Oxford University Press. 
17s. net). 


THis instalment of 128 pages includes a cer- 
tain number of words and phrases his- 
torically interesting, many names of plants, 
a few words of Spanish and directly of French 
origin, and then American inventions or 
developments in what may be called the ordin- 
ary vocabulary, derived both from the Anglo- 
Saxon and from the French or Latin side of 
English. Under EZ we have ‘‘ Enabling act,” 
primarily an act prescribing the conditions 
which would entitle a territory to be 
admitted as a state to the Union or, after 
secession during the Civil War, to return to 
the Union. Our own use of this expression, 
according to the Supplement of the ‘ O.E.D..,’ 
dates from 1873; the first date here is 1856. 
“Engagé,” or ‘‘engagee,’’ or ‘‘ engage,” 
seems to have been in frequent use in the early 
nineteenth century for a canoeman, boatman ; 
no quotation later than 1899 is given. An 
odd expression which came into vogue in the 
mid-nineteenth century, and continues in use, 
is the colloquial ‘‘ enough sight ” in the sense 
of much, very much—no doubt developed from 
“a long sight ’’—(‘‘ It is enough sight worse 
than you have seen to-night ’’). Plant-names 
we noticed are ‘‘ Englishman’s foot,” a plan- 
tain; ‘‘ English walnut”? (Juglans regia) 
much cultivated in the warmer parts of the 
United States; ‘‘ English water-cress,’’ a 
variety introduced from England. ‘‘ Ever- 
lasting” as a plant-name, seems used for any 
which is well fitted for drying. 

“Ensign,’’ superseding ‘‘ passed midship- 
man’’ as the lowest ranking commissioned 
officer in the United States Navy, was intro- 
duced, we are told, in 1862. The word 
“enthuse,” which we remember as creating 
dislike some years ago and have not encount- 
ered often lately, appeared first in 1859 
(“They are what they call in the country 
‘enthuzed ’—run mad on the subject [of 
Cuba]’’); it is quoted from a book of 1916. 
‘‘ Error” as a word in sport looks strange to 
English eyes: it is a term in baseball for a 
fielder’s mistake. ‘‘Esq. Esqr.” and ‘‘Esquire’’ 
furnish interesting articles. In colonial 
America, so the Dictionary quotes from 





Mencken, ‘‘ Esq.’’ seems to have been applied 
only to justices of the peace; thence, since 
most of them were justices, to most members 
of the Bar. In a list of names the addition 
would distinguish a lawyer’s from the rest. 
This began in the seventeenth century ; a quo- 
tation of 1789 has it that ‘‘ George Washing- 
ton, Esq. was elected President, and John 
Adams, Esq., Vice-president, of the United 
States of America.’’ John Adams is said to 
have invented the nickname ‘‘ Essex Junto ”’ 
or ‘‘ Essex Junta ’’ for a group of extreme 
Federalists of Essex County, Massachusetts. 
‘“* Evacuation day ’’ (Nov. 25) is kept in com- 
memoration of the withdrawal of the British 
troops from New York in 1783. Other his- 
torical words and phrases are ‘‘Fire Zouave,”’ 
a Federal volunteer in one of the companies 
made up of New York City firemen which 
adopted Zouave uniform and drill; ‘“‘ fire- 
eater,’ a violent and uncompromising par- 
tisan of the South in the Civil War’’; “ fili- 
bustering,’’ expeditions against Latin 
America (1853), and ‘‘ fiat money,’’ paper 
money made legal tender by a Government fiat, 
and not representing specie. To these must 
be added the goodly number of words and 
phrases which come under ‘‘ Federal.’’ Nor 
must we omit ‘‘ Favorite Son,’’ a sobriquet 
on which our correspondent Mr. Albert 
Matthews published an essay some thirty 
years ago. In the phrase, ‘‘ Columbia’s 
favorite son,” it was applied to Washington ; 
it is still a political expression for a candi- 
date for high office who is in great favour 
with the constituents of his native state 
(‘The demand made of every proposed 
favorite son will be, ‘Can he carry New 


York?’ ’’). 
Spanish words include “‘estufa’’ for a 
chamber, mostly underground in Pueblo 


Indian villages, where a sacred fire is kept 
burning. The ‘‘ Everglades’? is a name for 
a marshy region in Florida usually under 
water and overgrown with cane and grass; 
1823 is the first date for it. Under ‘‘ Excel- 
lency ”’ we get, of course, the question whether 
or not this is a title applicable to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It was used for 
the colonial governors, being quoted here first 
from a diary of 1680. In 1789 “‘ the question 
was taken, ‘ Whether the President of the 
United States shall be addressed by the title 
of His Excellency?’ and it passed in the nega- 
tive.’’ Nevertheless there are nineteenth- 
century examples of its use to designate the 
President. We come at last to a statement 
in the Providence Journal, 1904, to the effect 
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that ‘‘ Dr. Swallow makes one curious mis- 
take in addressing his letter to ‘His Excel- 
lency.’ The President of the United States 
has no such title.’’ The Dictionary, however, 
seems to agree with those who confer it on 
him. The title is used for the governor of a 
state ‘‘or other notable.’’ The home of the 
President at Washington is thought of by 
most peuple as the White House: it has also 
the ungainly name of the Executive Mansion 
(1838-1922). 

There is a noun ‘“‘ expose ’’—compare 
‘‘engage’’ mentioned above—taken direct 
from the French exposé in the sense of what 
we call exposure but American, apparently, 
exposition. Is the final e generally pro- 
nounced? We are only warned that ‘‘ it is 
unsafe to assume that the printed spelling 
‘expose’ is indicative of pronunciation.” 
The word is old; perhaps the spelling goes 
back to a time when an accented e was not 
commonly to be found in printers’ founts of 
type in America. 

Of the words in F, “ fix,’’ noun and verb, 
is perhaps the richest in idiomatic American 
locutions recogmized as such among ourselves. 
With its derivative ‘‘fixed’’ and ‘‘fixing(s)”’ 
it gives us six or seven columns of racy speech. 

re are. several distinctive Americanisms 
under ‘‘ first.”.. ‘‘ First floor,’’ as perhaps 
most; people know, is in America what we call 
the ground-floor. ‘‘ First Family ’’—one of 
the earliest families to settle in a commun- 
ity—and.‘‘ first family of Virginia ’’ have at- 
tained to designation by initials—‘‘ F.F.,’; 
“F.F.V,”. (‘It might make. some. F.F.’s 
stare ’’; ‘‘ the man who, in the Old World, 
would be dubbed a viscount or a baron was 
known in the Old Dominion as an ‘‘ F.F.V.’’) 
“‘ First comer ’’ is also in use for the earliest 
settlers. Under “‘fire-hunting’’ the Dic- 
tionary gives a definition which would hardly 
appear in an English work of the kind; it 
is ‘‘ the hunting of animals at night by 
shining their eyes with a torch or other 
light.”” We confess we do not like this 
development of ‘‘shining.’? The origin of 
the verb “ fire’’ in the sense of eject, dis- 
Miss, remains in doubt. It is marked as 
collog. with earliest date 1871 and quotation 
from the ‘ O.E.D.’ to the effect that it may 
come from driving someone away from a place 
by the fire—‘‘ but this seems unlikely.” We 
should say it was so indeed. Surely it comes 
from firing a shot—the propulsion of the mis- 
sile from the gun. We were rather surprised 


to see that “findings ”’ in the sense of sy 
plies and tools used by shoemakers or dregg 
makers goes back as far as 1833.  ‘‘ Finding= 
stores ’’ is an American name for shops wh 
“findings ’’ are sold. An interesting 
word is ‘“‘ feist,” or ‘‘ fyce,’’ said to be 
everywhere in the South and in some parts of © 
the West for a-small, worthless dog. This is 
explained as an abbreviation of sixteenth 
and seventeenth-century English fysting, fiste 
ing or foisting curre or hound. The first” 
quotation (Washington Diaries: ‘‘ A small 
foist looking yellow cur ’’) is from 1770. The 
transitive use of ‘‘ feed ’’ as to give (food) to” 
(‘‘ The professor . . . fed snake sandwiches” 
to his college class at a party ’’) which per 
haps still rather displeases English e 
seems to have started in the eighteen-fif 
‘* Farmer” lacks the obvious quotation abo 
the ‘‘ embattled farmers ’’ who “‘ fired the: 
heard round the world,” but emphasizes th 
fact that. the word in American denotes 
‘‘mere peasant laboring on land which b 
never dreams of owning,’’ but, .‘‘ the i 
pendent cultivator ” of fields that are his ow a 
We are not to be too sure that ‘‘ fan,” 
enthusiastic devotee, js derived from fan 
‘* Fancy ’’ with the owner’s name— Day, 
fancy,” ‘‘ Phillipes fancy ’’—seems to, h 
been in regular use in the seventeenth cen 
as name for homestead or estate. Fe 

A word should be said about the good choi 
of illustrative quotations; they will app 
to those, perhaps not numerous but highly ap 
preciative, readers who regard a dictionary a8 ~ 
a real book and are given to reading init 
such. , 


Tue Oxford Press have brought out a née 
edition of Browning’s The Ring and th 
Book in their series of Standard Authom 
(5s.). The volume contains a reproduction” | 
of Talfourd’s drawing of Browning and fo 
facsimiles from ‘‘the old Yellow 
whence the story is derived, now in the Lite 
rary of Balliol College, Oxford. It has Dow 
den’s Introduction, and also some notes tak 
from Mr. A. K. Cook’s ‘ Commentary ’ on# 
work, the selection being intended only % 
make clear the topical allusions. 4 


5 Mo 
DOOK, 
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Notices To CoRRESPONDENTS. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded 4 
another contributor, correspondents are. 
es to put in the to left-hand cornér 





e envelope the number of the page 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. iq 
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